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A MORALIST’S DILEMMA 


N an earlier article I attempted to show that the effort to estab- 

lish a categorical imperative must fail.1 The crux of my argu- 
ment was that philosophers who demand a moral principle which 
is both categorical and normative are demanding incompatible 
things. They are demanding, first of all, a principle which will be 
psychologically efficacious—which will actually move those who as- 
sent to its truth. This implies that the authoritativeness or im- 
perative quality of the principle depends upon what attitudes and 
motivations people do in fact have. But secondly, they are de- 
manding a moral principle which will dictate to human attitudes, 
one which will authoritatively prescribe what human attitudes 
ought to be. But this implies that the authoritativeness of the 
moral principle must not depend on what attitudes people ac- 
tually have. And this just because it is conceived to be capable of 
prescribing normatively what attitudes they ought to have. Since 
these two demands are incompatible, no categorical imperative is 
possible. 

Now perhaps some philosophers would be willing to settle for an 
ethical truth which, while not being wholly independent of human 
nature, would depend only on certain necessary human attitudes. 
To accept such an ethics would require that we abandon our search 
for external justification and external authority—and this would 
be to abandon a great deal. But it would at least leave us with 
amoral principle which we could be sure would be necessarily 
normative, since its coercive force would be a result of attitudes 
which no human being could lack. 

But it seems obvious that there are not any such a priori neces- 
sary directions which human motivation must take. Even if we 
were to suppose that there are some synthetic a priori truths about 
certain other matters—for example, about the impossibility of the 
same surface’s being both black and red—it seems to me com- 
pletely implausible that there should be any such truths about the 
goals of human attitudes. And quite surely there are none which 
are ethically relevant. Even if we believe we can make sense out 
of the notion of a practical reason, a faculty which is both cognitive 


1°*A Categorical Imperative?’’ Ethics, Vol. LXIII (1953), pp. 235-250. 
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and conative and which attaches us conatively to what we cognize 
as rational (and I confess I cannot make sense of it), still it would f 
be an empirical question whether all human beings possess such I 
a faculty. I 

From this it follows that the obligatoriness of moral principles 
depends on the existence of certain contingent motivations. The 
only evidence as to whether, and to what extent, a moral truth will - 
in fact be normative is empirical evidence. Perhaps we might 
be fortunate enough to find some ethically relevant attitudes which 
are strictly universal, or, at the least, common to all ‘“‘legally 
responsible’? persons. But whether or not this is the case is a 
matter of empirical fact. 

I want to emphasize that I have not said that the only evidence 
for the truth of a moral principle is empirical evidence. This 
might or might not be the case, depending on how one analyzes 
the meaning of normative propositions and upon the theory of 
knowledge one holds. What I have said is that the only evidence 
concerning the extent to which a moral truth is normative or 
imperative is empirical evidence. And this holds good of the 
most objectivistic ethics supposed to be demonstrable by a priori 
reasoning just as much as of the most subjectivistic and empirically 
founded ethics. 

It is therefore impossible ever to establish a normative ethics 
which will be either wholly independent of human psychology or 
even independent of contingent facts of human psychology. 

Yet the attempt to establish just such an ethics as this is the 
chief concern of every individual who is seeking moral justification, 
and has been the chief concern of very many of the great moral 
philosophers of the past: of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Spinoza, Locke, Kant. These philosophers did not want just to 
arrive at interesting, but useless, truths about the good and the 
right. They were dedicated to the task of finding ethical prin- 
ciples which would be obligatory—normative—in order that by 
means of their ethical wisdom they might lead men, including then- 
selves, to a better life. Long before Plato said the philosopher 
must descend into the cave to lead men from bondage it was con- 
ceived that the philosopher’s wisdom had a practical import—it 
was the sort of knowledge which, if a man had it, would pro- 
foundly affect his life. Philosophy has been the love of wisdom; 
but it has been also the living in the light of that wisdom. 

It is equally apparent that the philosophers just mentioned 
sought a moral standard which would not depend on men’s con- 
tingent preferences, but would have a necessary appeal to the 
human heart. For Socrates (perhaps) this appeal was to the 
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necessary desire for well-being; for Plato to our love of the Good; 
for Aristotle and Aquinas to man’s essentially rational nature; for 
Locke to our necessary response to the fact of divine reward and 
punishment ; for Kant to Practical Reason ; and so on. 

Thus I find myself in sympathy with those philosophers who 
are not quite ready even yet to throw the decisive handful of 
earth upon the corpse of a universal normative ethics—who fear 
that we may, in spite of all indications to the contrary, be burying 
a body which is yet quick and which might even now be restored, 
if only we could find the proper potion. I share their feeling that 
to renounce all hope of establishing moral principles which shall 
be independent of contingent factors of motivation is no small 
matter. Their feeling of the solemnity and import of this final 
committal of a momentous hope is humanly correct. Their feeling 
for what we lose thereby is a truer feeling than that of more minute 
philosophers who find no time to mourn the dead man because 
they are so busy pawing over the few paltry effects he has left 
behind. 

Yet, in the last analysis, their hopes, however heroic, are foolish, 
and their feelings, like those of Christian Science, pretentious. 
For they seek, by devout study and subtle argument, to deny the 
clear decree of nature that the dead may indeed be mourned, but 
not restored to life. Unless we wish to immolate ourselves in the 
same lonely grave with our hopes—perhaps by giving up philosophy 
for billiards or cookery—we must bury our dead and seek a new 
place for ourselves in the world of the living. We must ask: 
Granted that we can no longer legitimately hope to find the sort 
of moral ideals upon which traditional moral philosophy spent 
so much devoted, but misplaced, effort, what can we do? Although 
we cannot play the seer, as we had hoped, perhaps there is some 
humbler part that we can play. Or—perhaps there isn’t—in which 
case we can always retire to the wings with our chessboard. We 
shall be a bit in the way there—the players will have to go out 
of their way so as not to disrupt our game. But perhaps they will, 
for a while anyway—and especially if we make ourselves as un- 
obtrusive as possible-—be tolerant of us, realizing that we have 
no other place to go to keep warm. 

This is a real practical dilemma of the moralist himself. And 
it is exceedingly widespread. I do not of course know how many 
will find my argument for the impossibility of necessary normative 
moral principles convincing. But I do know that very many 
philosophers, for reasons of their own, agree with the conclusion 
itself. And every one of those philosophers is suffering, whether 
he knows it or not, from a philosophical form of technological 
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unemployment—created by the progress, not of mechanization, 
but of truth. 

There is no clear way out of the dilemma. Some of the alterna. 
tives seem not worth the trouble, some are distasteful, and for some 
we are scarcely fitted by our training. Nonetheless, we ought to 
face up to the problem—and more honestly than we have yet done, 
In this article I want to explore some of the alternatives. 

There are quite a variety of roles which the unemployed moral 
philosopher might want to play. He might want to be an historian 
or anthropologist of moral codes, recording, with serene detach- 
ment, the stories of their rise and fall. He might want to be an 
educator, pre-masticating the works of scientists and writers for 
adolescent stomachs. Or, he might wish to regard himself as some 
kind of chief culture-bearer: one of those happy few who have no 
special tasks to perform and are therefore free to cultivate erudi- 
tion, sensitivity, and educated urbanity. Of course, he would have 
to find someone willing to patronize him in this role of a cultural 
adornment; but this is perhaps not an insuperable obstacle, since 
there appear to be some philosophers who have surmounted it. 

But among all of the possible roles, I want to comment on only 
three, the three that seem to me most important and controversial. 


The moral philosopher might wish to interest himself in the 
extent to which moral truths are normative—the extent to which 
they will actually possess moving appeal and will therefore be 
useful in resolving conflicts and in drawing men towards the ideal. 
This interest would lead him to undertake an inquiry into what 
feelings and needs human beings actually have. 

He might hope to find by such an inquiry that some attitudes 
are universal among men, or nearly universal, so that any moral 
truth which appealed to these attitudes would be universally 
normative, or nearly so. He might even hope to discover that 
these attitudes are so closely linked with basic physiological func- 
tions that there would be no significant probability of their alter- 
ing in any serious way so long as man at all resembled what he 
now is. Or, more modestly, he might hope to find that although no 
human motivation was universal, nonetheless the diverse attitudes 
which exist are such as to lead men to codperate rather than to 
conflict. 

If he succeeded in justifying any of these hopes his investiga- 
tions would have been of great practical importance. For: only 
insofar as men have common or codperative values are humat 
conflicts resolvable by understanding. When such values exist, 
then conflicts can be solved by getting men to see that they do in 
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fact have such values. And this our moral philosopher could do. 
He might even be able to order his own soul if he could find, under- 
lying the multiplicity of desires and loves, some pervasive, unifying 
allegiance. 

As yet, of course, there is only the slightest evidence on any of 
these questions. It does seem that what evidence there is indicates 
that our philosopher’s hopes are perhaps doomed to disappoint- 
ment. What we seem to discover is that human motivations vary 
greatly, and are very often such that—even supposing two persons 
or two groups to have become completely clear as to their respective 
motivations—what they would have found is that their motives 
conflict. Often we understand each other well enough. But what 
we understand is that we are in ultimate conflict. And each of 
us seems to find an equally savage conflict within. But I grant 
the evidence is scanty and debatable. And perhaps, considering 
the stakes, our moral philosopher might decide that the gamble is 
worth taking. 

What attitudes men have is of course an empirical question 
which could not be decided by an appeal to any sort of ‘‘necessary 
essence’? of man—his ‘‘human nature’’—but only by an appeal 
to the observable facts of human psychology. Insofar as scientific 
inquiry failed to disclose a community of attitudes, our moral 
philosopher as such would be helpless. All he could do, without 
stepping out of the role he has chosen, would be to report his 
findings. He might wish to spend his free hours between per- 
formances trying to change the facts; but this would be no part 
of the role he is playing on the stage. — 

Some classical moralists have in fact undertaken the kind of 
careful empirical inquiry which this role requires. Hume is a 
particularly good example of a philosopher who quite consciously 
conceived that in his ethics he was seeking out, by means of the 
“experimental method,’’ the contingent facts of human psy- 
chology. Our moral philosopher might well determine to return 
to this sort of empirical inquiry. 

But alas—this part has already been assigned: the role I have 
been describing is called ‘‘psychology.’’ Psychologists are those 
people who are fitted to pursue empirical investigations into 
human nature—fitted by definition, by education, by academic 
organization, and by the fact of being actually engaged in the work. 

Hume was as fitted as anyone of his time to do empirical 
Psychology. But we, alas, are not. Times have changed. In the 
1th century, academic philosophers were busy pursuing, in 
language full of edification and moonshine, the will-o’-the-wisp of 
“transcendental’’ knowledge, and were refusing to stoop to merely 
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phenomenal investigations. In the 20th century, academic phils. 
ophers have been off pursuing, in language full of precision ang 
inverted commas, the will-o’-the-wisp of analytic knowledge; and 

they too have been loath to stoop to the lowly business of empirical 

inquiry. And in the meantime, others have moved into the breach, 

have attempted, however unsuccessfully, to acquaint themselves with 

the known facts of psychology and with the techniques for uncover. 

ing additional facts. If our moral philosopher wishes to reassume 

the role of psychologist then he is going to have to show that he 

has mastered it more thoroughly than those who now play it and 

can give a better performance than they. 

I should not want to deny that as things stand the philosopher 
may still be able to make significant contributions to psychology, 
On the whole, psychologists are not being very successful. They 
work laboriously up alleys which the external observer can see 
to be blind; they are bewildered by the conceptual framework and 
the methodology of their own science; they place themselves under 
artificial methodological restrictions, thus shutting themselves off 
from a great wealth of psychological information which is common 
knowledge to everyone except psychologists. So long as psy. 
chologists persist in these attitudes, the moral philosopher will 
surely be able to contribute by remaining aware of the pertinent 
information which the psychologist is neglecting, and by pointing 
out to the psychologist, from time to time, the error of his ways. 

But our moral philosopher is not going to be able to contribute 
anything positive even to the short-term task of overcoming the 
inadequacies of current psychology unless he devotes himself to 
acquiring a first-hand acquaintance with the problems and dif. 
ficulties of psychology. It is all very well to talk complacently 
of the philosopher as an expert in conceptual analysis or meth- 
odology, and of the great help he can be to psychology in these 
areas. But when I look over the writings of analytic philosophers 
on psychology, I find only negative statements. These philoso- 
phers are very adept at sitting back in a self-satisfied fashion and 
pronouncing that the concepts of psychology are hopelessly con- 
fused, badly in need of clarification ; that its method is inadequate, 
needs re-thinking; that its practitioners seem to be peculiarly 
muddle-headed. But I do not find a single, blessed positive con- 
tribution to the solving of psychology’s problems. The best of 
the psychologists are now well aware of the difficulties, inade- 
quacies, and vagueness in their subject. They are no longer it- 
terested in hearing philosophers repeat the same old criticisms 
over and over. And they are laboring, not without success, t 
overcome the deficiencies. Philosophers will not be able to make 
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0. any positive contribution to this task unless they learn the details 
nd of psychological practice: how method is actually used in psy- 
nd chology, what concrete problems it proves inadequate to, how 
cal psychological concepts are actually used, and what data those 
ch, concepts were constructed to explain. And if this is true of the 
ith short-term task of renovating psychology, it is even more true of 
er- the long-term task of building a body of reliable psychological 
me knowledge. 
he Unfortunately, the advance of history has made it impossible 
ind to acquire such detailed and first-hand acquaintance with psy- 
chology except on a full-time basis. There is too much to learn. 
her A synthetic view of the world used to be possible, when men had 
gy. very few facts to synthesize; it is now beyond the power of the 
hey human mind. 
see So if the moral philosopher wishes to make empirical inquiries 
ind into human nature, he must become—by definition, academic 
der organization, and education—a psychologist. He must associate 
off himself with the interests and difficulties of psychologists; and 
non he must stake his self-esteem on his ability to help in overcoming 
Igy: those difficulties. The only contribution he can make to an under- 
will standing of human nature is by first reforming psychology and 
ent then practicing it. 
‘ing It is simply an unhappy fact that, in the present advanced 
ays. state of knowledge, the universal wise man, who knows a little of 
ute everything, and therefore brings to each special subject the benefit 
the of his equally scanty acquaintance with other subjects, cannot 
E to hope to make a positive contribution to any subject. 
dif. 
tly The second thing the moral philosopher might want to do is to 
eth- give up trying to assure that his moral prescriptions are norma- 
hese tive—i.e., psychologically efficacious—and to limit himself to 
hers considering whether they are true. In adopting this role, he hands 
|0g0- over to the psychologist the task of determining to what extent 
and ethical truth will be authoritative, and to the politician or the 
con- columnist or the churchman or the educator the task of so changing 
late, people’s attitudes that the truth about right and wrong will 
arly exercise more moving appeal over them than it now does. He 
con- resolves to do ethics not as a ‘‘practical study,’’ but simply as a 
t of matter of theoretical interest. He regards truths about right and 
ade- good as simply so many interesting facts. And to be quite con- 
r in- sistent, he must resolve that he will not seek in ethics for moral 
isms justification for even himself. He will seek simply the truth, 
g, to allowing his clergyman or his favorite commentator to set his 
soul in order for him. 
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Now about this role of a disinterested pursuit of ethical truth 
I have two things to say. 

The first is this: that in giving up his pretensions to lead people, 
including himself, by means of his moral wisdom, the philosopher 
is doing something which will, in the long run, prove frustrating to 
himself, and perhaps disastrous to the society in which he lives, 

It seems certain enough that what the public demands of the 
moral philosopher is not that after all his education and reading 
and meditation he should emerge with the dictum—‘‘There are no 
normative moral principles which stand over men; the ultimate 
truth about morals is that there is no disputing tastes; and there. 
fore I cannot enlighten you, or guide you—lI can only bestow an 
impartial philosophical blessing on whatever conflicting prejudices 
you may have—I can only bless alike your self-seeking and self. 
sacrifice; your prudence and folly; your periods of peace and 
periods of war; your striving and complacency.’’ Truly, the 
public would exclaim, this is a case of the mountain producing a 
mouse. 

Nor is the public going to give up its unquestioning belief that 
right is right and wrong is wrong, regardless of people’s prefer. 
ences, just because professional philosophers assure it that, ul- 
timately, this is not so. It is going to persist in its demand to be 
told what are those universal moral principles which it knows 
exist. And if professional philosophers, in their perversity or 
sterility, report that they have not been able to discover any such 
normative principles, then people will surely turn to other experts: 
to the priest, the columnist, and the politician—just as you and I 
turn to these other experts, and not to the books of our colleagues, 
when we are seriously worried over a moral or social issue. The 
ethical theory of the professional philosopher will become, as in- 
deed it has become in our own country, without influence or in- 
portance in affairs. The professional philosopher will be relegated 
to his academic vineyard and will be replaced by the charlatans 
and the rogues—by those without learning, without scruples, or 
both. 

Some philosophers seem to believe that the professional philoso- 
pher, even while devoting himself wholeheartedly to the pursuit of 
truth, can have at least this much of a practical function: he can 
be a critic. He may not be able to give to people a positive ideal, 
but he can at least expose the false ideals of others. Insofar a8 

contemporary American philosophers make any claim to leader- 
ship, it seems to me they make it mostly on this basis. 

Now this essentially negative role of critic does indeed have 
some importance. It would not have any significance if it were 
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limited to refuting, in the pages of academic journals, the intel- 
lectual errors of other equally ineffectual articles. Both the 
article that puts forward a positive contention on some technical 
point, and also the article that refutes it, are without any assignable 
practical import. 

However, our moral philosopher’s chief critical efforts would 
presumably be directed toward exposing the pretensions of those 
more effectual men—the columnist, the priest, and the politician— 
who claim to be able to direct men along the paths of righteousness 
by means of their inside knowledge of the moral demands put 
upon us from on high. These men assume that they know many, 
many universal normative truths. And the moral philosopher 
might devote himself to getting people to see that the claims of 
these men rest on bad logic and that there is no reason why they 
should be listened to. If, for example, one could direct one’s argu- 
ment not against the modest and well-meaning hopes of certain 
philosophers, but against the hysterical and categorical demands 
of, say, certain of our more demagogic legislators and commen- 
tators; and if one could phrase the argument in sufficiently simple 
language so that it could be grasped by their audience and their 
constituents; and if one could then get it published in media 
which reach this audience—then perhaps one might entertain 
some slight hope that one’s work would have a not wholly insig- 
nificant influence, albeit a completely negative one, on the world 
of affairs. 

As long as there are men who seek to lead people in the name 
of false gods there will be a place for critics who expose those 
gods—provided, of course, they can make their exposé effective. 

But can one make one’s exposé effective, so long as one remains 
within the negative role of a critic? I very much fear one cannot. 
I fear one does not detach people from moral ideals one considers 
vicious just by pointing out the ultimate relativity and arbitrari- 
ness of all moral ideals alike. 

Spinoza long ago insisted that one conation can be replaced 
only by another conation, not by speculative reason alone; and in 
this he appears to have been right. A person will respond to a 
demonstration that his particular moral code is arbitrary and 
baseless provided one gives him another moral ideal to take its 
place; or provided one at least holds out the hope that there is 
some other moral ideal which is not arbitrary and baseless and 
which is therefore more reasonable than his. But he will not 
respond, in his moral feelings, simply to a demonstration of the 
truth of moral relativism. Nothing could be more false than the 
popular fear that by teaching relativism in our colleges we are 
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likely to corrupt the morals of our students. I can think of a Jot 
of ways of corrupting a student’s morals; but of all of them, this 
is certainly the least effective. 

If this is true, then no amount of purely negative argument 
demonstrating, no matter how cogently, the baseless character 
of the hysterical pretensions of our self-appointed moral messiahs 
is ever likely to cause those men any sleepless nights. No one is 
likely to prove effective in dethroning false prophets unless he 
himself is able to give people a moral authority to replace the 
one he takes from them. 

We abhor a moral vacuum. We will have our prophets. The 
mantle the philosopher so modestly lays aside will soon enough 
be snatched up by another, by one less self-abnegating, less 
hesitant to lead men off to do battle with evil in the name of 
absolute truth and absolute right. And when we see what manner 
of creature it is who now goes before in our stead, we shall not, 
I think, hold ourselves quite guiltless. Those philosophers who 
wish to go on with the task of at least trying to establish universally 
binding principles of action do well, therefore, when they remind 
us that the public is disappointed in us, that the clamor in the 
streets is growing, and is already so peremptory that we are 
scarce able any more to hear our own fiddling. 

Indeed, we shall be fortunate if we still have left an academic 
vineyard in which to sit reflecting upon our misspent youth or any 
leisure in which to repent. The public may conclude it has spent 
its money badly, that those whom it hired with the wages of its 
sweat have grown indolent and unproductive. It will not reassure 
us when we note that among the loudest cries in the street are 
those of college administrators, and note that the traditional fune- 
tions of philosophy within universities are increasingly handed 
over to the expert in ‘‘general education.’’ We may have cause 
to remember the fate of the servant who, when called to give an 
account of the talent his lord had given him, was able to produce 
it promptly and intact, since he had kept it buried in the ground. 

I think, too, that when we renounce as impossible the attempt 
to find universally binding principles of right and wrong, we do 
violence not only to the hopes of the public, but to our own hopes 
as well. The philosopher who has never looked upon philosophy 
as anything but an attempt to formulate and clarify his pre- 
existent ideas and preferences, who has never hoped to find moral 
authority and justification in philosophy, should have been 4 
gatherer of statistics or a maker of dictionaries. To recognize 
that philosophy cannot provide one, ever, with ultimate justifica- 
tion is essentially an act of resignation—a growth in wisdom per- 
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haps, but nonetheless the death of one of the strongest wishes we 
had for philosophy. 

This being so, it might be supposed that philosophers would 
show a little seemly mourning before the bier, and not wholly 
forget their duty toward the dead. And it is difficult to under- 
stand why so many philosophers pretend that nothing has really 
died, that the hopes that brought us into philosophy have simply 
“passed on’’ to a higher and better life, to the infinitely clearer 
and more pellucid world of ‘‘scientific philosophizing.’’ 

Thus I fear that if the philosopher gives up his concern over 
the world, if he renounces the role of preacher and moralist, this 
will result, as indeed it has resulted, only in his being replaced 
in this role by certain less savory characters. And I fear also 
that when he renounces the hope of finding moral truths which are 
normative over him, and not just expressions of his own feelings, 
he is making an extreme renunciation, one which may well lead 
him to decide that moral philosophy is really a pretty trivial 
discipline. 

But suppose that our moral philosopher is nonetheless willing 
to make these renunciations and is willing to accept, for him- 
self and others, the consequences of them. Suppose he is willing 
to accept the punishment that Plato decreed for philosophers who 
hold themselves aloof from affairs; and is prepared to give up also 
his quest for personal justification. In that case, he may settle 
down at Cambridge or Oxford and devote himself purely to the 
discovery of ethical truth, paying no heed to its normative appeal. 

This brings me to the second thing I want to say about the 
disinterested pursuit of ethical knowledge. My point consists 
simply in raising the following question: when we have abstracted 
out of ethics all that belongs to psychology and other empirical 
disciplines, is there anything left that is worth doing? 

One’s conception of the nature of ethical inquiry will vary, 
of course, with the analysis one gives of ethical terms, and with 
one’s theory of knowledge; and I cannot possibly take up all of 
the possible positions. But it will be worthwhile to look briefly 
at a few of the more prevalent ones, and to ask whether there 
actually is any such form of inquiry, and whether it is worth 
doing, 

In the first place, it seems clear that if one gives any sort of 
a naturalistic analysis of ethical terms, then, once the analysis has 
been stated, all further questions are empirical ones, belonging, in 
Principle, to one or another of the special sciences. ' For example, 
if I define ‘‘good’’ in terms of pleasure, the only remaining con- 
siderations are factual questions concerning the relation between 
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pleasure and the objects of pleasure, the causal conditions of 
pleasure, etc. In many cases, these questions may be of a sort 
that would be best answered by a careful, introspective examina. 
tion of one’s own experience, rather than by any observation of 
behavior. And it is true that many psychologists have tended 
to neglect this sort of phenomenological investigation. Nonethe. 
less, such inquiry is empirical, and it belongs, in theory, to 
psychology. In the case of some other naturalistic analyses of 
ethical terms—say an evolutionist analysis in terms of survival 
value—psychology might be less important than certain other 
sciences. But the essential point remains the same: that we have 
special sciences whose business it is to answer empirical questions 
about the ways of the world. I have already said what I could 
about the price the moral philosopher must be prepared to pay 
if he wishes to make contributions to the special sciences. 

Secondly, one might hold ethical expressions to be definable 
in terms of some non-natural property, in the manner of Moore, 
or Ewing. Or rather, I should say, one might, in the manner 
of Moore or Ewing, hold ethical expressions to be tmndefinable— 
in terms of some non-natural property. 

Now I am sure I don’t know whether Moore and Ewing are 
right in this. And I am equally sure that there is no way at all 
to find out whether they are right. And I am even more sure, 
if that be possible, that it does not make the slightest difference, 
in considering what things ought to be done, whether they are 
right or not. 

For all that an intuitionist can do, when someone disagrees with 
him about how life ought to be lived, is to keep repeating that he 
can just see that a certain sort of life is right. The only spice of 
variety he can give to his conversation is to intersperse his as- 
severations with occasional comments on the moral blindness 
of his opponent. These two assertions, repeated over and over 
again, constitute his only contribution to any moral dispute. As 
for myself, there is a point after which I find this reiteration dull; 
it is no more informative, and no less irritating, than a cracked 
phonograph record. In fact, I think intuitionists should simply 
record these two remarks on a phonograph record. The job of 
playing the record in ethical discussions could then provide income 
for a deserving graduate student. I do not intend this as 4 
criticism of Moore or Ewing as individual philosophers. The 
fault seems inherent in the position. 

Another view, less prevalent than it used to be, is that ethical 
terms are definable, but that once terms are defined, one cal 
then proceed to demonstrate certain synthetic a priori ethical 
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truths. But I must say that all argument over which synthetic 
ethical propositions are true a priori strikes me as trivial and 
useless in the extreme. The triviality arises from the same sort 
of difficulty which infects the intuitionist view just considered. 
Ultimately, one’s demonstration of a synthetic @ priori proposition 
must come to rest in an appeal to rational intuition. And once 
one has made this appeal, all one can do is to keep on repeating in 
a louder and louder tone of voice that the proposition in question és 
rationally self-evident. Now in the case of a proposition which 
we all agree to be true—for example, that the same surface cannot 
| be both red and black—it certainly does no particular harm to 
) assert that the way we know this to be true is by some sort of 
l rational insight—though, I must admit, it doesn’t seem to me to 
) do any particular good either. But in the case of ethical proposi- 
tions, we disagree about their truth. When we argue about 


’ them, we are usually arguing not about how we know them to be 
, true, but about whether they are true. And I do not see how one 
t is ever going to convince anyone simply by asserting that any 


. rational person can see that they are true. 
There is, however, a still more basic difficulty both in the 





e naturalistic theory that all ethical propositions—bar definitions— 
ll are empirical, and in the rationalistic theory that there are at 
e, least some ethical propositions which are synthetic and a priors. 
e, The difficulty is that both of these theories appear to beg all of 
re the important questions by the way in which they define ethical 

terms. Once one has defined such terms as ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘ought,’’ 
th one already has the basic principles of one’s ethics. And I think 
he everyone feels that there is something profoundly cockeyed about 
of an ethics which is laid down as a series of stipulated definitions. 
aS- This difficulty has been widely noticed, of course, and a theory 
E88 has been constructed to overcome it. According to this theory, 
ver one’s definitions of ethical terms are not just arbitrary stipula- 
> tions, but are analyses of those terms. Or, alternatively, they 

’ 


ve state analyses of ethical concepts. And according to this view, it 
is the peculiar task of the moral philosopher to provide such 

of analyses. This theory fits in with a widely held view of the nature 
of philosophy in general—that it is not empirical or speculative, 

yme : : 

“a but analytic. Of all of the possible views of what a moral 

The philosopher should do, this view that he should be an ethical 
analyst is, at the moment, undoubtedly the most popular one, at 

ical least in Britain and the United States. 

can Now I think we should ask what an ethical analyst is, and 

whether ethical analysis is worth doing. 
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Well—an ethical analyst is in some sense a person who in some 
sense elucidates the ‘‘meaning,’’ in some sense of ‘‘meaning,”’ of 
what are, in some sense, ‘‘ethical terms,’’ when these are en. 
ployed in what is their ‘‘characteristically ethical usage,’—ip 
some sense. 

There are a number of different views as to just how an 
ethical analyst goes about elucidating ethical terms. 

One view is that an ethical analyst is a person who is concerned 
with how the word ‘‘good’’ is used in certain actual languages, 
While I do not want to treat such a function with contempt, since, 
on this view, the ethical analyst clearly combines all of the highest 
virtues of the pollster, the statistician, and the lexicographer, 
I can’t help feeling that it somehow fails to catch the precise 
nature of moral philosophy. 

Another view is that an ethical analyst is a person who concerns 
himself with stating the rules which govern the use of the word 
‘‘good’’ in an artificial logical language. That is: an ethical 
analyst is a person who goes around telling other people how 
he uses the word ‘‘good.’’ But traditionally, the relating, ad 
nauseam, of autobiographical trivia of this sort has been the 
province of the after-dinner speaker and of the idle housewife 
with a telephone. It would be rude of us to crowd further this 
already overcrowded field. t 

A slightly different view is that an ethical analyst is a person 
who devotes himself to urging other people to use the word ‘‘good” 
in a certain way. When asked why we should use the word 
‘“‘good’’ this way, he reminds us that definitions require no justifi- 
cation, and that he is simply issuing a command: ‘‘Use the word 
‘good’ this way!’’ Thus, an ethical analyst is like the man on 
the radio who says: ‘‘Don’t say aspirin; say Sayer’s.’’ There are 
only two important differences. The man on the radio makes 
more money. And he is spared, by the fact that the radio is a 
one-way device, from hearing the obscenities in which people 
express their opinion of his gall. 

Still another view is that the ethical analyst is not primarily 
concerned with words at all, but is rather a person who formulates . 
explicitly what is implicit in our moral judgments and who brings 
to clear consciousness the presuppositions of our moral behavior. Q 
That is: an ethical analyst is a person who helps us to achieve total § 
clarity about just what our prejudices are. 

Now I suppose there is something to be said for becoming 
clear about what one’s prejudices are, though inquiry into that 
subject seems a long way from the traditional conception of moral 
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philosophy. Nor do I want to harp on the obvious futility, the 
picayune, question-begging character, of such ethical analyses as 
have been carried out. I do not wish, either, to dwell on the 
increasingly apparent bankruptcy of analytic philosophy in gen- 
eral—the fact that the best literature the movement has so far 
produced was its manifestoes. But I do want to raise the ques- 
tio whether this process of ‘‘analyzing concepts,’’ of ‘‘becoming 
clear,’’ of ‘‘discovering what is implicit in one’s meanings’’ is not 
really an empirical procedure. I wonder whether there is any 
such thing as analysis as a distinct method, whether the whole 
division between synthetic knowledge and analytic knowledge is 
not a false distinction. 

For me to attempt to prove that there is no such thing as 
analysis as a wholly non-empirical method of arriving at knowl- 
edge would be another paper; and in any case I am not at all 
sure I could do it. All I can do here is to raise the question, and 
to indicate a few of the reasons that incline me toward the view 
that all questions, and therefore all ethical questions, are empirical, 
and that there is no such thing as the non-empirical analysis of 
meanings, ethical or otherwise. 

For one thing, it is fairly clear that to analyze another per- 
son’s meanings must always be an empirical inquiry. For it can 
be done only by a study of how he uses signs and how he responds 
to them; and surely this study must be empirical. 

This still leaves the possibility that one can become clear about 
one’s Own meanings by some sort of @ priori analytic technique. 
But analytic philosophers have been trying for a long time now 
to give us a clear statement of what analysis is—and it seems to 
me all of their attempts I know about have been dismal failures. 
The nature of analysis remains a complete mystery to which we 
do not have even the beginnings of a solution. And the more 
this question is discussed, and the more attempts to solve it fail, 
the more I am inclined to think that there is not any such thing 
as analysis as a distinct non-empirical mode of inquiry.” It seems 
to me that every attempt to analyze ‘‘analysis,’’ insofar as it avoids 
saying that analysis is just stipulation, tends to come out with 
some view which makes analysis an empirical method. 

Sometimes the conclusion is that analysis is about actual lan- 
guages and about the rules governing them. But surely such a 
study is empirical—just as it would be an empirical statement if 


2 These lines were written before I was acquainted with the recent attacks 
on the notion of the analytic by Quine, White, and others. My own doubt 
about whether there is any distinction of kind between analytic and empirical 
knowledge has been much increased by their discussions. 
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I said that it is contrary to the rules of chess to move my Queen’s 
Knight from QKt1 to QKt3. Sometimes the conclusion runs like 
this: if I assert p, I do not have all of what I mean by » eon. 
sciously in mind; much of its meaning is implicit; by analysis | 
discover this implicit portion. And when we ask what it is for 
a meaning to be ‘‘implicit,’’ we are told that the implicit mean. 
ing of p is any meaning such that, if it were called to my atten. 
tion, I would then admit that I had meant that when I said ». 
But it seems tolerably clear that to inquire what I would agree 
to if asked certain questions is to make an empirical inquiry into 
certain matters of fact. 

Sometimes the conclusion seems to be that what analysis does 
is to delineate clearly the separate elements of a fact or concept, 
elements which were, prior to analysis, ‘‘lumped together,’’ so to 
speak. Thus when I say that a brother is a male sibling I mark 
off, verbally and explicitly, two separate elements in brotherhood. 
Now insofar as this view of analysis is distinct from the view that 
analysis states the synonyms of certain expressions (‘‘brother” 
and ‘‘male sibling’’), and from the view that it uncovers what is 
implicit in the idea of a brother, it seems to reduce to this: that 
an analysis describes in more detail the nature of something which 
one had previously described more roughly. The ‘‘something” 
may be a concept, or it may be a non-mental fact, like a brother. 
When I ask you to analyze the something, what I seem to be 
asking you to do is to look again at the something and see if you 
can’t tell me more about it.® 

I am myself sympathetic to this theory of analysis. I believe, 
for example, that when I was writing the last few pages—pages 
which constitute what would be regarded by an analytic philoso- 
pher as a rough and tentative analysis of the concept of analysis 
itself—I was not talking primarily about words, or about what I 
would own up to meaning by the word ‘‘analysis’’ if I were asked 
certain questions. It seems to me that I was taking a closer look 
at the type of inquiry that a lot of people call ‘‘analysis’’ and 
trying to describe this type of inquiry more accurately than is 
usually done. 

In any case, this process of ‘‘looking again’’ and ‘‘describing 
better’’ is surely an empirical inquiry of the sort usually called 
‘‘descriptive.’’ 

Thus, all of the views of analysis of which I can think seem 
to come out either with the conclusion that analysis is not inquiry 

8 This view was originally suggested to me by some of the writings of 


W. H. F. Barnes, but I do not know whether the view as I have stated it is 
identical with his. 
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st all, but a process of bullying people into using words in cer- 
tain ways, or else with the conclusion that it is really an empirical 
method. With this highly tentative conclusion I am forced to 
leave the subject. I pause only to observe that I have already 
considered the view that the moral philosopher ought to conduct 
empirical inquiries. And, if my theory of the nature of analysis 
is at all correct, then there isn’t anything important involved in 
the pursuit of ethical truth except empirical questions. 


The last role I want to discuss is this: our unengaged moral 
philosopher might elect to become a moralist—a preacher. I have 
tried to convey to you in the last section something of my own 
feeling of the disastrous consequences likely to ensue if the moral 
philosopher renounces the part of prophet to retire to his ivory 
tower of truth. If I at all succeeded in this attempt, I think you 
may be prepared to appreciate the attractiveness of this third 
view: that the moral philosopher ought to participate in affairs and 
ought to exercise his moral authority in their direction. 

You may feel it would be, after all, rather pretentious of the 
philosopher to set himself up as God’s prophet on earth, the 
guardian and dispenser of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
But if so, perhaps you will feel less hesitant to presume in this 
way if you compare the average philosopher with the politicians, 
publishers, and columnists who now serve as the moral prophets 
of society. 

Nor do I think we can excuse ourselves on the ground that the 
part of moralist is not open to us. Opportunity is not lacking 
to us to preach and harangue if we care to do so. And I think 
that we should care to do so. When Rome burns—and in a sense 
Rome is always burning—only the nihilist and the timid at heart 
stand aside. 

Yet I feel that if philosophers are to reassume a position of 
moral authority in society, if we are to decide that it is the mission 
of the moral philosopher to preach the good life, then we are 
going to have to revise very radically our conception of what 
moral philosophy is. It is not easy to be an effective preacher. 
To preach the right will demand from us that we renounce an 
ideal which we have previously held to be very dear to philosophy : 
I mean the ideal of telling the truth. I do not see how philosophy 
can both speak the truth and preach the right. In order to in- 
fluence men effectively towards the right, we shall have to give up 
the notion that it is always right to speak the truth. We may still 
be able to love the truth in our hearts, but outwardly we shall 
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have to become dissemblers—saying one thing, while knowing 
in our own minds that it is a lie. 

An example of the sort of truth which we must never Speak 
is the truth I spoke at the beginning of this paper: the truth that 
there are no necessary normative truths. Nor must we ever utter 
any other sort of relativism or subjectivism. We must never 
utter this because, if we do, all of our urging and exhortation, all 
of our painting of our ideals in bright and attractive colors will 
be in vain: it will influence no one. As moralists, we shall want 
to change men’s feelings by what are, at bottom, persuasive tech- 
niques; and we shall never succeed in this if we let it be known 
that this is what we are trying to do. We would be like advertisers 
who prefaced each advertisement with a notice that what followed 
was just ballyhoo, designed to sell more of the product in question. 

I think Bertrand Russell is a good example of the ineffective- 
ness that goes with honesty. Russell has always felt strongly 
the compulsion to moralize his fellow men, and he has used all 
media and all techniques to do it. He can upon occasion be quite 
stirring. But as soon as one discovers, back on page 100, that 
Russell regards his moralizing as simply an expression of his own 
emotions—emotions about which it would be meaningless to ask 
whether they are good emotions or not—his whole effectiveness as 
a moralist is lost. From this point on, one reads his book as an 
interesting account of Russell’s feelings—not as a book from which 
one might learn how one ought to live.* To be an effective moralist 
it is necessary to give the impression that the moral truths one 
announces are somehow normative in their own right, that they 
are prescriptive to people regardless of their personal feelings. 
One must give it out that these truths are authoritative, somehow 
demanding compliance. The authoritativeness of one’s prescrip- 
tions must not appear to rest simply on the attitudes of those to 
whom one addresses them. It must appear to come from without. 
He who enunciates moral principles must present them as de- 
liverances of God or Being or Reason or Philosophy or The Truth 
or of some other external reality with enough authority to be 
spelled with a capital letter. 


4I have had benefit of searching criticism of this point by Professor 
Tomas. Tomas claims that if I had chosen Nietzsche, instead of Russell, a8 
my example, I would have found it impossible to argue that relativism and 
effective preaching cannot go together, since Nietzsche is a clear case to the 
contrary. While my confidence in the correctness of my conclusion on this 
point has been considerably jarred by Tomas’ argument, I still do believe that 
relativism and effective preaching do by their very nature conflict. I should 
now grant, however, that to some extent both of them may coexist in one person. 
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It is not difficult to understand why people respond only to 
moral truths which they regard as coming from without and as 
authoritative over them. Man’s conscience is an‘ internalization 
of parental, that is, external, authority. As a result, conscience 
always carries with it the feeling of coming from without, of 
being a law imposed on the individual; it never loses this mark of 
its origin in the child’s relation to an external authority which 
was quite prepared to enforce its demands. Hence, when some- 
one offers us a moral prescription which he admits is authoritative 
over us only to the extent that we feel it is, our conscience does 
not respond to that principle; it lacks the feeling of an external 
origin and an external sanction which we demand of a moral 
principle. The moralist, to be effective, must stand in loco 
parentis ; and in order to do this he must pretend that he represents 
external authority. 

I think all of this is simply a roundabout way of saying that 
Plato was profoundly right when he asserted that the philosopher 
who is going to be a leader of men and an organizer of societies 
must be prepared to tell the noble lie. Not only must he be pre- 
pared to tell this lie—he is morally obliged to tell it. Most 
philosophers have tended to shy away from this passage in Plato, 
regarding it as part of a purely hypothetical fairy tale about how 
an impossible state might be made actual. Or, when it is taken 
seriously, it is likely to be regarded as a most undemocratic, and 
hence most reprehensible, opinion. But those philosophers are 
wrong; and Plato is, as usual, right. If the moral philosopher 
decides to adopt the role of moralist, it will be his duty to confine 
his “‘love of wisdom’’ to his free hours; on the stage, he must 
speak with the voice of a god. 

And so I think there is a most urgently important part for the 
moral philosopher to play as a leader and preacher. Only I think 
the price of taking this role is very high. The price is that one 
must never utter the truth about morals. 

Now I think the moral philosopher absolutely ought to assume 
the role of moralizer, and absolutely ought to be willing to make 
the renunciation involved in it. Of course, I have already con- 
fessed to you that this statement obligates only those who actually 
respond to it motivationally. And, according to my own argu- 
ment, this admission destroys completely any chance of my judg- 
ment’s changing anyone’s attitudes. I accept this consequence. 
And I feel quite infinitely guilty for having said it, even though 
itis the truth. If, as a result of that admission, my paper should 
fail of effectiveness in persuading moral philosophers to become 
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moralists and should therefore be in any degree responsible for 
the continued authority of those presently recognized as the moral 
pundits of society, I should have to bear the guilt of whatever 
disasters resulted from this. 

And yet at the same time I think it is absolutely wrong to be 
a dissembler and to speak what one knows is not the truth. And 
I think I was absolutely right to make the admission I did make. 
I think that, as philosophers, we are absolutely obliged to speak 
only the truth as we see it—whatever may be the consequences of 
this act. If I had not felt it was absolutely right for me to make 
that admission, I should probably not have made it. 

So, with respect to this third possible role for the moral 
philosopher I find myself in a moral dilemma of a sort in which 
I very often find myself. I think it is absolutely wrong to say 
what one knows is not true; and I also think it is absolutely wrong 
to say what is true when one believes that the consequences of 
saying it will be morally wrong. It just seems to me to bea 
moral fact that there are these insoluble moral dilemmas—that in 
many important situations any possible decision is not only rela- 
tively wrong but absolutely wrong, and such that one must bear 
an unlimited guilt for deciding in whichever way one does decide. 

Of course, men will go ahead and make decisions, on some 
ground or other of expedience; because it is easier one way or the 
other, or more conventional, or because they desire the outcome 
of deciding one way more than they desire the outcome of de 
ciding the other way. And I shall do the same thing. But this is 
quite irrelevant to the fact that whatever we decide will be ab- 
solutely wrong. 

It appears, then, that each of these roles is, in certain cir- 
cumstances and for certain sorts of individuals, legitimate. On 
the other hand, each of them has its difficulties and limitations and 
dilemmas; and there are situations, personal and social, in which 
any one of them would be highly inappropriate. The moral phi- 
losopher has no function which is legitimate at all times and in 
all conditions. There does not appear to be any function which 
can be called ‘‘the’’ function of the moral philosopher. 

This conclusion is in accord with my view of philosophy m 
general: that it cannot be defined, since any definition of it would 
limit philosophers, would prohibit them from considering certain 
problems or from using certain methods. Whereas it is precisely 
the most important task of a philosopher to decide what problems 
ought to be considered and what methods ought to be used i 
considering them. Everyone has assigned tasks; the philosopher 
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assigns himself tasks. A philosopher is like a Dean’s contingency 
fund: it has no predetermined function. A philosopher disposes 
of himself. 

The function of a moral philosopher, then, like that of any 
other philosopher, cannot be defined. The philosopher is the 
migrant worker of intellectual society; and like other migrant 
workers, he defies occupational classification. Philosophy is like 
the world’s oldest profession: if you work at either of them, you 
are never able to produce any visible means of support. 


ASHER MoorE 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Teaching of Philosophy. An International Enquiry of 
UNESCO. [Paris:] UNESCO [1953]. 230 p. $1.75, 9s. 6d., 
450 fr. (Distribution Agent in the United States: Columbia 
University Press, New York.) 


In 1950 UNESCO instructed its Director to make an inquiry 
into the teaching of philosophy and the influence of such teaching 
in moulding the minds of citizens. With the assistance of Pro- 
fessors Mackinnon of Aberdeen, Madkour of Egypt, and McKeon 
of Chicago, a questionnaire was framed and sent to representative 
teachers in more than twenty countries. The next year UNESCO 
asked its Director to draw up suggestions, based on the returns 
from this questionnaire, for the improvement of philosophical 
teaching. A committee of nine philosophers, coming from seven 
different countries, was appointed for this task, and the committee 
met for five days in Paris in November, 1951. This volume is the 
result of their discussions. It is a modest paper-bound volume 
printed in France, and procurable with UNESCO book coupons. 
We are told that these coupons, good for a wide variety of pur- 
chases, can be secured from UNESCO Coupon Office, 19 avenue 
Kléber, Paris 16°, France. The Columbia University Press is the 
distributing agent for the United States. 

The book has two main parts. The first and longer consists 
of a series of descriptions, written by the committee members, of 
philosophical teaching in their respective countries. Many points 
of instructive contrast appear in these reports. In America it is 
assumed that the formal study of philosophy should not begin 
before the university level. In France ‘‘the teaching of philosophy 
is the really distinctive feature of French secondary education”’; 
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the final year in the lycée is chiefly devoted to it; and some of the 
most influential of the French philosophers, like Alain and 
Lachelier, taught in secondary schools. In India there are 
teachers who would begin instilling philosophical truths at even 
tenderer ages. Mrs. Wadia of the Indian Institute of Culture 
writes: ‘‘I have taught children from five years onwards such 
philosophical truths as .. . the unity of all in all, human brother. 
hood and interdependence, re-incarnation and Karma, and ean 
testify to their amazing understanding and intuitive perception.” 
Perhaps philosophy, like some other things, should begin at home. 

There are many such striking differences, of which only one or 
two more can be mentioned. In the United States philosophy plays 
no necessary part in the training of secondary teachers. In Ger- 
many (and one gathers in France too), all such teachers must take 
philosophy as part of their state examination; indeed philosophy 
is taught in the French training colleges for even primary teachers. 
This offers philosophers in this country some food for thought. 
Again, methods of university teaching vary enormously. The 
continent relies chiefly on the lecture, which the German member, 
Professor Fink, believes has its drawbacks; ‘‘fundamentally, in 
fact, it is addressed to an élite, and consequently it neglects the 
average man’s genuine and incontrovertible right to culture.” 
In Oxford and Cambridge the chief means of instruction is the 
weekly tutorial, and there seems no doubt that this is a far more 
effective method of teaching a subject which is, after all, less a 
subject than a kind of mental activity. But between these 
English universities themselves there is a far greater difference 
in the status of philosophy than is generally known. In Oxford 
philosophy forms a part of several of the most popular programs 
for the B.A. degree, and cannot be studied alone. The result is 
that nearly all of the 24 colleges have philosophical tutors of their 
own, and the grand total of Oxford philosophers is close to 50. In 
Cambridge, on the other hand, the student of philosophy devotes 
himself to it exclusively, and since few students elect to do this, 
the numbers are always small; the average number in Part I of the 
Moral Sciences Tripos from 1947 to 1950 was 12, and in the 
philosophical side of Part II, only 6. And half a dozen philoso- 
phers seem to satisfy Cambridge needs. 

The second section of the report is much shorter than the first 
and is devoted to a set of conclusions and recommendations—what 
might be called the committee’s philosophy of philosophy. This 
is rather general, and not, I fear, very new, though it would be 
unreasonable to expect more from a report that must be signed by 
nine philosophers of such different backgrounds. But in its state- 
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ment of the values of philosophy, the necessity of freedom in teach- 
ing it, and the help it can offer in the escape from parochialism 
into the international mind, the report is admirable; it is deeply 
thoughtful and eminently sane. Presumably all philosophers be- 
lieve in UNESCO. As its first serious venture into their field, . 
this report deserves their respectful consideration. 


BRAND BLANSHARD 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Thought, Action and Passion. Ricuarp McKron. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press [1954]. ix, 305 pp. $5.00. 


This is an important contribution both to metaphysics and to 
the history of philosophy. In McKeon’s earlier writings, cul- 
minating in Freedom and History, a schema of the history of 
thought was used in which philosophy, beginning with orientation 
toward things, progressively became re-oriented toward thoughts, 
then toward words and operations. It was not clear whether the 
facts warranted the assumption that speculation would return to 
the study of things with new insights derived from interim 
epistemological and semantic exploration, or whether the process 
at work here was linear, with a contraction of scope and power 
destined to be irreversible. The present book both contains and 
is an answer to this question: the history of thought, in this 
respect, is cyclic, not linear. 

Dealing with comparative results as alternative techniques are 
employed to treat persistent themes within changing frameworks of 
principles, a four-dimensional orientation is illustrated in such 
a way that philosophers who differ nevertheless clarify common 
problems, and philosophy lies at the intersection of four dimen- 
sions with full conerete existence and complexity. If the four 
causes occur to a reader familiar with McKeon’s work on Aristotle, 
it must be with the recognition of advances made on the original 
use of these. The two most basic improvements are, first, a 
recognition that philosophers may treat efficient causality as their 
basic principle (which means that a tetradic scheme must replace 
the usual triad in writing the history of ideas), and, second, a 
recognition that the philosopher must remain in contact with the 
complex matrix of positions, phenomena, and principles, which is 
philosophy itself, as opposed to some single clarification which is 
some one philosophic doctrine. 

The present book seems to answer critics of Freedom and 
History who were disturbed by what seemed to them pessimism, 
telativism, and exclusive concern with second intentions. The 
charge of pessimism, stemming from the apparent one-way de- 
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cline of speculation in history, has already been considered. The 
charge of relativism is here met with a double answer: there are 
certain common ‘‘themes’’ which remain invariant, in spite of 
historical changes in the terms, principles, techniques, and con. 
cepts. The existence of these themes is demonstrated by the 
systematic comparison of their treatments by philosophers, which 
in fact converge, are in perspective, and clarify one another, 
granted the proper key to understanding their interrelation. The 
convergence of verbal treatments at these themes provides the 
first intentions for what philosophers have said, and makes the 
analyses metaphysical rather than purely second-intentional. Love 
and beauty, efficient and final causes of philosophy, are here func. 
tioning explicitly to correct the narrower form-matter analysis 
of the other study. Probably the most significant result is the 
shift in the conception of the interaction of philosophies: in formal 
terms, refutation is easy between systems with different principles, 
but controversy seems not to be fruitful; it is only with the intro- 
duction of the efficient-final dimension of causality that one can 
explain the evident fact that philosophers holding diverse prin- 
ciples have influenced and learned from one another. 

The most evident and distinctive excellence of the study is the 
abundant and illuminating interpretation of doctrines in the 
context of systems and traditions. To follow the metaphysical 
implications of these analyses in context as a whole requires, I 
think, antecedent familiarity with philosophic literature; but to 
appreciate the insights and the method of interpretation seems 
possible for the less well grounded reader, and a most promising 
way of introducing such readers to the literature of philosophy. 

One Aristotelian device seems not to have its counterpart in 
this modern metaphysics, however. Aristotle uses mathematics, 
with schemata, diagrams, etc., to help the reader see organizations 
of materials at the beginning of inquiry, though he does not 
accept such ‘‘formalizations’’ as final explanations. In the present 
book, poetry, history, freedom, are well represented; but any use 
of or theory of mathematics is conspicuously lacking. In the 
context of twentieth-century thought, one can appreciate a re 
luctance to introduce formal analyses which would tempt the 
reader to commit ‘‘fallacies of misplaced concreteness’’ either by 
thinking McKeon’s position a variation on familiar Platonic 
themes, or by using such devices as a way of talking about phi- 
losophy rather than philosophizing. But Aristotle’s example sug- 
gests that such devices can be helpful, and their dangers cor- 
rected in the subsequent course of inquiry and demonstration. 
The danger is perhaps rendered more acute by the improvement 
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on Aristotle, noted above, of genuine recognition of possible 
philosophies giving priority to efficient causes; but a Platonic 
supplement locating mathematics in the world of action, passion, 
and thought should be an interesting extension of the inquiry. 


Rosert 8. BRUMBAUGH 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


The Human Tradition. H. J. BuackHam. Boston: The Beacon 
Press [1954]. vii, 252 pp. $3.00. 


Ours is for the most part an anti-traditional country in its 
intellectual life, and our philosophical and religious controversies 
tend toward the polemically superficial rather than the profound 
differences of conviction. The utterances of American Humanists, 
for example, are too often negative, petulant, and lacking in 
perspective, especially when they are compared with this positive, 
temperate, and historically-minded statement by the secretary of 
the Ethical Union of Great Britain, who is also the editor of 
The Plain View. Mr. Blackham writes of the fundamental con- 
temporary world-debate with a learning, an ease, and a modesty 
that are al. -zether refreshing and enviable. He is not afraid to 
find and report some virtues in the non-revolutionary aspects of 
Marxism, or to praise the specific merits and contributions of 
Christianity, or to admit the shortcomings of Humanism as ‘‘a 
tradition in the making.’’ Actually, he tells us, all three of the 
principal alternatives offered to modern man: Christianity, Marx- 
ism, and liberal secular Humanism, are ‘‘still in the making.”’ 

The author’s ‘‘human tradition’’ is that of Periclean Athens 
before ‘‘the failure of nerve’’ which was ‘‘a cultural failure.’’ 
But it was ‘‘meteoric or blessedly self-possessed . . . like the bril- 
liant guess or the lucky discovery or the bright and happy nature; 
it was never able to create the conditions of its own success, be- 
cause it failed fully and firmly to grasp its own principles, and 
therefore men had no confidence in it.’’ What has happened in 
the modern world is that men ‘‘have gone further along the road 
towards the possibility of that confidence,’’ but have not yet 
reached it. 

Mr. Blackham is unimpressed by the ‘‘return to Christian 
dogma,’’ since he finds Christianity deeply rooted in ‘‘the soil 
of disillusionment and despair,’’ challenging ‘“‘man’s confidence 
in his own self-sufficiency and his belief in the self-sufficiency of 
things.’’ The ‘‘decisive difference’? between Christians and Hu- 
manists lies in their responses to the obvious truth that ‘‘human 
nature neither is nor can be made in time infallible and incor- 
tuptible. Christians cannot bear the prospect, and the Christian 
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faith is their answer. Humanists (some, at least) accept the con. 
ditions of human living as they find them and found their ho 
conceptions, and ideals on what seems to be possible.’’ Thege 
are genuine alternatives, and Niebuhr’s attempt to synthesize 
them ‘‘falls apart,’’ since he cannot ‘‘take history and nature ag 
seriously as the Humanist does, and he fails to measure the 
strength and resources which the Humanist gains from his 
position.”’ 

Marxism’s claim to represent ‘‘the historical human cause” 
is false, because what began as historical dialectical materialism 
has become reactionary metaphysics cloaking a naked will to 
power. In the light of what has occurred, ‘‘none but the insane, 
the simple and deluded idealists, and rank opportunists thirsting 
for power think that a dictatorship of the proletariat is necessary 
or desirable, or would be anything but immensely destructive and 
retrograde.’’ Nevertheless Communism ‘‘is the response of back- 
ward peoples to the industrial revolution in the West, it is their 
attempt to equip themselves in a hurry to survive in an indus- 
trialized world. . . . The West can hold its own, and keep the 
initiative which was taken with the industrial revolution, not by 
propaganda offensives or offensives of any kind, nor by argument 
and conclusive refutations, nor by declarations of principles and 
ideals, nor by purges, but solely by solving the human problem 
with liberal democratic principles, that is to say, in spite of them 
and because of them. The Western democratic nations are called 
to save themselves by their exertion and the world by their 
example. . . . The problem is not Communism but the human 
problem. . . . It is unhistorical and unphilosophical to see in the 
rivalry of the two ideologies a new period of religious wars for 
the sake of ideals and values.”’ 

Science and democracy ‘‘are not simply techniques nor simply 
historical achievements; they are also ideals, and as ideals (the 
standards they imply, the uses to which they are put) they divide 
East and West as bitterly as Christian ideas and ideals divided 
Christendom in the sixteenth century; and they also divide, along 
multiple lines, people in the West.’’ Yet ‘‘the fact that science 
and democracy, in spite of sharp differences of interpretation, have 
world-wide authority as the dominant characters of contemporary 
society, emerges as a decisive contribution to a universal civiliza- 
tion.’”? There is ‘‘a human tradition in the making, and it con- 
cerns the uses of science and of democracy more than anything 
else.’’ 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Lincoln Reis has been appointed Professor of Philosophy and 
Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at Long Island Uni- 
versity. During the spring semester, 1955, he will be on leave a 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University of Michigan. 





John P. Anton will be Visiting Lecturer in Philosophy at the 
University of New Mexico during the academic year 1954-1956. 





